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THE *PRENTICE’S PILLAR. |forms of earthly 


A few miles from Edinburg, on the river | b°uty —flowers and 
Esk, in the green depths of a ‘lovely dell, foliage and lovely 
stands the Gothic chapel of Roslin, built childish faces, and 
several centuries ago, by the St. Clairs, he loved, best of all, 
earls of Caithness and Orkney, and lords of | labor for the adorn- 
Roslin, who dwelt near by, ina stately cas- | ment of noble edifi 
tle. | 

The castle is now buta grand old ruin| 
—the proud and warlike lords who once in- 
habited it lie beneath the chapel, each clad 
in a complete suit of armor, an iron shroud 
—the strong arm, the bloody hand, the fiery 
heart, the haughty voice, still and silent for- | of great cathedrals, 
ever ; but the chapel, the best of all their |’? the solemn arches 
works, lives after them—remains yet beau- | of dim forests, in the 


| mi . 
tiful, august, and solemn—seeming almost mighty boles of an 
‘cient oaks, in the 


|rocky towers of 
| mountain-steeps, in 
| gorgeous sunset 


dedicated to 
Him who inspired 
| worship, and created 
‘all beautiful things, 
|He thought he saw 
jin Nature the types 


ces, 


to consecrate their stern memories—to rise 
over their poor dust like a perpetual inter- 
cession for their sins. 

The architecture of the chapel is of dif- Sate thn. sdhtand 
ferent styles, representing the tastes and the | aha Psst Z heme 
art of the different ages in which it was ge el ee 
built. The ornamental portions are of won- | a Pesce builder 
derful variety and beauty—displaying a} found himself unabl 
thousand forms of curious and graceful | PRP Pain Pee 
sculpture. geri page 

D hich support the! PI ®t ter @ 
jak ane reese ‘pecutifal in form | which had been brought from Rome, with- 
and so perfect in finish, that all tourists | °"* going all the way to that city, to exam- 
pause before it in surprise, ard linger long | '™* the model, The journey was a tedious 
to admire it—marveiing at the genius which | and perilous om ae those days, yet the arti- 
created such a joy for the eye, out of the|“*" undertook it, saying nothing of his pur- 
dull, rude rock—which carved such a poem | P°8€ he any one, : 
in stone. This pillar is completely wreath-| During his absence, the young apprentice 
ed with foliage, so delicately modeled, so | came across the plans which his master had 
exquisitely wrought, that, hard and color- 


| not understood, but which were clear to his 
less as it is, youalmost fancy it can stir 





HONEST PETER. 


Forsome moments the master builderstood 
still, overwhelmed with amazement. There 
was that difficult design, which he had trav- 
elled so far and braved so many dangers to 
study, wrought out, more admirably than he 
could have executed it !—a finer work even 


than the model at Rome=-and all this done ed 


by a mere apprentice whom he had rated 
and flouted a thousand times! Then he 
was seized with a mad fit of jealous rage at 


mute ageny on the 
cross, to reproach 
him for his cruelty. 
Surely the marble of 
that memorial pil- 
lar, gleaming in the 
dim light, recalled 
for him, the dead- 
whiteness of a face 
which neither coffin- 
lid, nor earth, nor 
stone could long shut 
away from the eyes 
ofhis soul. Though 
fearing and hating 
that stern, inexora- 
bie witness of his 
sin, he would per- 
haps linger long to 
gaze upon it, awe- 
struck by its silent, 
accusing beauty, till 
the snowy flowers 
immortally blossom- 
ing around it, would 
redden in his sight, 
and seem to drip 
with a dreadful dew 
|—-the blood his hand had shed in that holy 


iplace.—Ind. 


—ebbel 
STORY OF A WHALE. 

Having recently had occasion to look over 
ithe manuscript journal of a voyage perform- 
a friend from San Francisco to 
Panama, in a ship called the Plymouth, I 
|was forcibly impressed with the story of a 
whale therein contained. The incidents, as 





|keen, beauty-loving eyes, and, thinking no 
and rustle and send out fragrance on the) *" began to work them out. 
air. 

But there is something besides its beauty 
to make one remember this pillar. It isa 
legend, dark and sorrowful, which clings 


Every 


| chisel ; every evening he waiked alone in 
the fields and woods, and reverently stud- 


about it as closely as its lovely sculptures, | ied the foliage of trees and vines, that he lay quite still—the blood gushing from a 


|might be able to copy them exactly, to the| 


ill eli long. The legend is this: 

Noes tert aaa of aide raat ‘aa curl of a tendril, or the most delicate vein-| 
e ) ° : ‘ * 

a hard, ambitious man, who thought only of | ingot » ae hse Somer hare i Me 
the fame and fortune his work would win| 7° tmersof the hand of 2:Divine Artiat. 
Gur ies —~aee of the alory of the Bale One| Every smallest spray conveyed a lesson from 
rad ae the edifice og be fens or| the great Master Builder of the Universe. 

whom i : : > 

: ‘ > .,| All alone he toiled, till a magic summer 

rdbefiggnser sip bart gg — ee | began to bud and blossom out of the cold, 

‘ c | bard stone,—fair white forms of flower and 

paint —— _ ee foliage, which one might fancy lovely ghosts 

cheteh faces, he planned ae sbulpeared Be} ok tineait nom a4 Pele sir 7“ 

pass ” | |ished by flood or fire, and were imbedded or 

asta aun pdeoteyas ot ind fused in the fluid rock, came forth day by 


7 ’ ¥ | day, and seemed to climb and wreathe them- 
seemed that while turning stone into beauty | selves around the graceful pillar 


6 ae preamp a eer wet At last it was finished, and raised to its 
stone. When erecting the hig altar iteel *| place slowly, to the sound of » hymn, sung 
he wrought more for the honor of his own 


7 |by the pious young artisan; and while 
name than for that of his heavenly Lord,— | every body was wondering and: admiring, 
end if he had dared, he would a ‘4 on =? |the master builder came home, full of his 
bis own seo ing cBigy in some lofty niche, | project for delighting the lord of Roslin, and 
tn place sy hey gem lye cre ie wep | all Scotland, by the marvelous pillar he was 
saint or angel, for the people to bend before teil thy catalina 
in aven senerenee. It happened that the first of his work- 

This man was not only thus arrogant! on whom he met was the young appren- 
and selfish, but bitterly jealous of the talent | ting, 


and fame of other architects—treatingthem| «Well, sirrah,” said he scornfully, “what 


all as though they were his natural enemies, | 1.4 ve you been about while I have been 
whose very presence, even while he made| 


use of their labor, was a wrong and an of- | 
fence. 


away, anything better than idle dreaming ?” 
“Yes, my master,” replied the youth 
| modestly. “I have executed a pillar, from 
There was among his apprentices one| some plans which I found in your study, and 
whom he especially hated, because he could ‘I hope my work will please you.” 
not help seeing that the youth had great| «A pillar! show it to me. 
genius for his art, and was likely to be | must come down, right speedily. A pillar 
very famous. This young sculptor was of a | forsooth !—and after my plans! How dare 
nature gentle, generous, and devout, and | you meddle with matters above your condi- 
bore himself quietly and meekly under his | tion ?” 
hard master’s taunts and reproofs. He con- | The apprentice did not reply, but quietly 


soled himself for all such bitter trials, by | 


reproduce in imperishable marble the fading | approval. 


morning, before he commenced his work, he! 
prayed thut good angels might guard his’ 


having lost the fame he had taken such peing| rated from day to day, give a better idea 
to corane, cu eating ay a Sate 7 than would be obtaimed from a connected 
that lay near, he struck the apprentice RN and, having permission to do vo, I 
tho ground. have extracted from a large mass of materi- 


It was the poor youth’s death-blow,—he i, the subjoined particulars,—making only 


I warrant it! 


ghastly wound in his broad, white forehead, 


and darkly staining the rich golden curls of 
his hair. But he revived for a moment— 
feebly turned his head, fixed his eyes mourn- 
fully yet fondly upon his last beautiful work, 
and murmured—“I meant it for God’s glory, 
master, and your gain,”—and so died. 


Those were the days of lawless viclence, 
and the legend does not go on to tell that a 
coroner’s inquest was held over the body ot 
the poor apprentice, or that the master 
builder was arrested, tried, and executed 
for his untimely taking off. Perhaps the 
man had friends rich and. respectable who 
hushed the matter up—perhaps he was 
needed to build more churches. Doubtless 
he would have liked to have removed that 
pillar, but dared not, as it was not only a 
beautiful part of the sacred edifice, but a 

t to the i t dead. 


But the place where it, stood must ever 
have been for him a sad and lamented spot. 
It is not likely that he fancied much passing 
near it after dark. If his duties ever com- 
pelled him to visit the chapel at night— 
though he entered with ever so bold a brow 
and defiant a spirit—there entered with 
him remorse like an avenging angel, and 
everything he beheld seemed to speak ot 
his crime. The beautiful stained windows 
changed the mild moonlight into ghastly 
gleams. The shadows under the great 
arches seemed full of threatening and hor- 
ror. The little cherub faces above the pil- 








lars seemed to put on looks of affright at be- 
holding him, and the Madonna to draw the 


lholy child closer to her protecting bosom. 


The pale saints in their niches, by the still- 


led his master to the pillar; and stood by,|ness of their eternal calm, seeming to re- 
the delight he took in his art. He loved to | longing, yet scarcely daring to hope for his 


prove him for his unholy passions, and the 


ipiteous figure of the Lord himself, by its 


such alterations in the language as were 
deemed necessary :— 

November 6th.—At eleven o'clock to-day 
a large whale came alongside, first on one 
quarter and then on the other, sometimes 
within five yards of the ship, and now and 
then throwing the water into the faces of all 
on the deck. After blowing two or three 
times, he or she, as it may be, would go un- 
der the ship, and rub his back against the 
keel. Twice I distinctly felt the ship touch 
him, The sailorson board had never known 
a whale to be so intimate, and I saw that 
they considered him a dangerous visitor. 
With a view of driving him off the captain 
ordered bilge water to be thrown overboard, 
and also some meatpickle, anda gun was 
also brought to bear upon him. He was 
shot five times with a rifle, and 1 could see 
blood flowing from the wound@, but he did 
not mind these assaults, and continued blow- 
ing as before. He is what they call a “Sul- 
phur Bottom Whale,” is about eighty feet 
long, his tail is at least fifteen feet wide, and 
when he blows,the noise is like the surf on the 
shore. I could see his eyes, and noticed 
that he shut them just as he came to the 
surface of the water, and on his back were 
clinging a number of small fish which they 
call suckers. The old tars have been tell- 
ing stories about certain shipsthat have been 
sunk by angry whales. When I look at the 
monster, only a ‘ew feet from me, gliding 
through the water like an eel, I think of the 
insignificance of man,—one sweep of his tail 
might send us to the bottom. The weather 
is delightful and wind fair. Lat. 18. 35; 
Long. 107. 16. 

November 7t.—The monster fish is still 
blowing at our side. I wish he would leave, 
for he has worn out his welcome. One of 





the captain ought not to let the passengers 
shoot at the whale. Some of them have 
amused themselves by throwing empty bot- 
tles at his head, and one cut his nose quite 
severely. It was frightful last night, when 
quite dark, to see the great creature swim- 
ming silently along, and almost touching the 
ship ! 

November 9th.—The whale is still with 
us, and the oldest man on board never heard 
of one of them following a ship for so long 
a time as three days. What does it mean? 
Is the creature a son or daughter of some 
sea monster that has been captured by our 
ship,—for she was o' whaler? 

November 10th—The whale is still on our 
weather bow, and the captain confesses that 
he thinks the whole affair decidedly ominous. 

November 12th—The passengers have 
again been shooting at the whale, but he 
seems to be quite indifferent. 

November 17th—There was a gale last 
night, and now is the time to view our pet 
whale; when he comes up to blow, a sea 
will sometimes cover his head just as he be- 
gins, and hethen makes quite a water-spout. 

November 18th—Saw a devil fish to-day, 
and we hada large school of porpoises 
along side, also a species of the porpoise 
called the cow-fish, which are spotted, and 
when jumping out of the water, look very 
comical. When these were around us, our 
old whale came out from under the ship, 
and the porpoises all scattered in double- 
quick time. 

December 1st.—Our whale left usy ester- 
day, after having been with us twenty-five 
days. Such a thing, I suppose, was never 
known before. He must have travelled two 
thousand miles in our company. His back 
was full of rifle balls; and ifhe is taken, 
his captors will wonder bow he got so pep 
pered. 

tebe: 
For the Youth’s Companion. . 
THE TWO GAMES OF BALL. 

A company of boys playing a gameof ball, 
for instance will exhibit a variety of dispo- 
sitions. Some will be gentle, kind, yield- 
ing, and ready for any part or place in the 
game that will promote harmony. Others 
will be ill-natured, harsh, selfish, and mar 
all the sport by their petulant, angry words. 
I have a short story for the illustration of 
each. 

The first scene occurred in a village a 
little out of Boston. School had closed, and 
a dozen or fifteen boys collected in a small 
lot near the road for a game of round ball. 
They chose sides and went briskly at it, and 
for fifteen cr twenty minutes all was fair 
and joyous; when one of the larger boys, 
named Harry, seeing that his side was like- 
ly to lose, resorted to a trick, He threw 
the ball at a little boy, named George, of 
the other side, who was running for the goal, 
and declared him hit, and by the rules owt. 
George insisted that he was not hit, and so 
said nearly all the boys, and they were 
right; but Harry grew violent, swore that 
he knew, and swinging his fists in his anger, 
knocked off the cap of John, who was in 
Geozge’s side. John did not mind this, but 
picked up his cap, and said in a kind tone, 

“Now Harry you are too bad to break 
up the game so; Johnny was not hit, for I 
was looking right at him, and the ball did 
not go within six inches ofhim ; but we will 
call it that he was hit, and beat you then.” 

At this Harry became still’ more vexed, 
and turning to John, he gave him a severe 
slap on the side of his head, saying, 

“You little fool, it’s you that’s made. all 
the trouble ; I’ll pay you for it sometime.” 





the sailors, a Dane, told me last night that 


John staggered under the blow, and sob- 
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bed aloud. Some of the boys then said, 
“Pitch into him, Johnny, we'll help you,” 
for nearly all of them were ready to take his 
part; bat he replied, “No, I dun’t want to 
fight, and I don’t want to play with such a 
boy as Harry. I'm going home,” and he 
began to walk quietly away. There was a 
little consultation in the group, and in a mo- 
ment one of the boys sung out, 

“Johnny, come with us, we'll havea game 
by ourselves ;” and away they ranto another 
field, taking Johnny with them, aud leaving 
Harry and two or three others like him to 
find amusement where they could. 

Every reader of this story will say that 
Harry was a bad boy; bad because he told 
a lie, because he got angry, because he 
swore, because he struck his companion, avd 
because he was too proud to make any ac- 
knowledgements. Besides, he was unhap- 
py; forsaken, and had the mortification of 
seeing John preferred before him by most 
of his companions. What boy would not 
rather be John than Harry? And what boy, 
at play, would not try to avoid a bad temper 
and harsh words, and be kind and gentle in 
all his ways. 

My other narrative is short, but has a 
lesson. In an open area, in a crowded 
part of the city of Boston, some boys were 
playing balla few weeks since, when theball, 
rather carelessly se, it would seem, 
passed over an iron failing into an enclos- 
ure, very difficult of access. My first 
thought, on seeing this occurrence, was, that 
there would be some disputing as to who 
should scale the iron pickets and get the 
ball, but in an instant the boy who threw 
it, cried out, 

**Ho! that’s bad luck; excuse me, Ben- 
ny, I didn’t mean to throw so high ; wait a 
moment, I’!} jump over und get it.” 

Benny was nearest the enclosure, and at 
once began to climb, saying,—‘“I can get it, 
Tom ;” but Tom rejoined,—“No, Benny, it 
was not your fault, andIam larger than you, 
I'll go,” and with a fox-like bound, over he 
wert, and the ball and Tom both were soon 
on the right side of the fence, and the play 
went on in the pleasantest manner imagina- 
ble. 

I was much impressed with this little 
scene, occuring as it did soon after the events 
related above. Tom was kind, pleasant, 
polite, a perfect little gentleman in his 
words and manner, and he made Benny, and 
all the rest of the company, quite happy by 
his gentle behavior. I thought of Harry, 
who would probably have bawled out in 
coarse, angry tones,—‘Why didn’t you catch 
it, Ben, you stupid little fool, now get over 
and get it, or I'll lick you.” 

I wish all young readers would reflect, 
now, on those two characters, Harry and 
Thomas, and say which was the best boy, 
and most worthy of imitation. I wish they 
would think over all the boys they know, 
and see how many are /ike Harry, and how 
many like Thomas, and which are the best set 
of boys to play with. Consider, my young 
friends, that boys, in their plays and sports, 
can be polite and kind. Make ita care and 
study to preserve good temper, to ure none 
but kind words, to play ina gentle and 
pleasaat manner, and then you will be hap- 
py yourself, will make others happy, and 
will have the esteem and good will of all 
who know you. 

— 
HONEST PETER. 

“Here, sir, is this your property?” The 
question was asked by the little ragged 
boy in an English city, who is represeuted as 
looking so miserable in our cut this week. 

“Yes, my boy, that is my purse, where 
did you find it?” returned the gentleman. 

“You dropped it about five minutes ago, 
after you stepped out of the carriage,” re- 
plied Peter. 

“And were you not tempted to keep it,” 
continued Mr. Milton. 

“] was for a moment, sir, but something 
told me it would be wrong, and I ran after 
you to give it up.” 

“Something told you,did you say? What 
could that be? Did you hear anybody 
speak ?” 

“1 heard something in here, 
plied the boy, pointing to his heart. 


,” Te- 


“Something in there !” exclaimed the gen- 


itleman. “What could that be?” 
“My conscience, I suppose, sir.” 
“Your conscience! What is that?” 


“Mother uged fo taj! me it was the yoice 
of Gody’ replied Peter, while a tear stole 


himself affected: ‘Do you go to school ?”, 
“T used to, sir, when my mother was alive, 
but since ghe died I have had no clothes.” 
Where is your father, then, my poor 
fellow?” ° 

“Dead too, sir.” 

“Where did he live ?” 

“He was a sailor, and was always from 
home. I never saw him but twice or thrice. 
He died at sea.” 

“What was his name ?” 

“Martin he called himself, sir, but moth- 
er used to say his name was Milton.” 
“Milton !” exclaimed the gentleman. 
“Yes sir, Henry Milton.” 

“Henry Milton,” repeated the gentleman 
with an expression of astonishment. 

“Yes sir, Mother said he belonged to a 
rich family, but had run away, and turned 
out bad.” 

Mr. Milton paused for some moments 
while he scrutinized the features of little 
Peter. ‘Follow me,” he returned, ‘and I 
will see what can be done for you.” 

Peter followed the gentleman to a tailor’s 
shop, the owner of which was a very rich 
man, and well acquainted with Mr. Milton's 
family. “Mr. Peel,” said Mr. Milton, on 
entering, “do you recollect my poor brother 
Harry ?” 

“Very well, sir,” replied Mr. Peel. 
What has become of him? I have not 
heard of him for years.” 

“Nor I either,” returned Mr. Milton, 
“till a few minutes ago. You know what a 
dreadful fellow he turned out. He is dead, 
and here is a son of his.” 

“Not possible,” is it?” remarked Mr. 
Peel. 

“Fact,” said Mr. Milton, who related the 
circumstance which had led to the discovery. 

Peter was soon washed, and dressed 
in a nice suit of clothes. The next week 
found him a student in a private school, and 
in ten years from that time honest Peter— 
who had listened to the voice of conscience 
which his mother had told him was the 
voice of Ged—was member of Parliament 
for his native city. 





THE FAMILY. 


THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 


“Large flocks of wild geese have been seen 
the past week, uncle, flying towards the 
south. Sume of the papers state that this 
is a sign of cold weather. How can this 
be? Can these birds foresee what is" going 
to happen ?” 

“The lower animals have what is called 
instinct, Robert, that seems to be denied to 
the human species. I don’t mean that they 
are endowed with the power of foretelling 


them certainly are capable of perceiving 
changes in the atmosphere long before we 
are conscious of them. You remember the 
anecdote of the philosopher and the goat. 
The former was about to proceed on a jour- 
ney, but was advised not to do so by a coun- 
try clown, who felt sure that a storm was 
romerera ‘That can’t be,’ said the phi- 
losopaer, ‘don’t you see how clear the sky 
is?’ ‘True,’ returned the clown, ‘but grand- 


sure sign we are going to have rain.” 


ing down in dense showers.” 
“That's strange, uncle John.” 
“Not more strange than true. 
imals are restless on the approach ofa storm. 
Birds screen themselves, that is, they cover 
their feathers with a kind of oil produced at 
the root of their tails, which prevents the 
water from penetrating their plumage. Cats 
and dogs scratch themselves, and cattle bleat 
or low, and seek places of shelter. 
“I suppose this accounts for the flocks of 
wild geese. Yet the weather is still mild.” 
“I fancy you would not think so if you 
were as far north as these wild geese were, 
when they commenced their journey.” 





events any more than we are, but some of 


father’s old billy-goat wouldn’t go out on the 
hills to browse this morning, and that is a 
The 
billy-goat was right, it wasn’t long before 
the sky was overcast, and rain came pour- 


Many an- 





“Why, where did they come from ?” 


“Possibly from Labrador or thw north- 
vern lakes of Canada.” 


“Geese will fly 1000 miles, in 24 hours. 
They are poweful birds on the wing, 
Have you ever seen them flying?” 

“Yes, I saw alarge flock last spring fly- 
ing towards the north.” 

“Did you notice how the flock appeared ?” 
“Yes, they were in the shape of a wedge, 
or like the letter V with the point fore- 
most.” 

“That is just it, Robert. But did you 
observe how the birds in the rear would ad- 
vance and take the lead according as the 
foremost ones grew tired? The first bird in 
the flock has the heaviestdaty since he 
clears the air for all the rest.” 

“I did not notice that fact, uncle, but I 
have read that it is really the case. What 
makes the geese emigrate.” 

‘Various reasons, Robert. Their health 
and the health of their offspring depend 
upon the temperature of their bodies. The 
heat of our summer would be too great for 
them. They may also require a different 
kind of food during summer months, and 
they would naturally prefer the quiet sol- 
itude of the northern lakes and coasts for 
their breeding places. 





PICKING BERRIES IN THE RAIN. 
Do you remember, Kitty, 
One misty afternoon, 
Of a sweet blue, laughing summer 
That passed away too soon, 
When we with willow baskets, 
Went over hill and plain, 
With John and his umbrella, 
For berries in the rain? 


O, how we laughed and shouted! 
As free as were the birds, 

Provoked to mirth, uproarious, 
By John’s grave, witty words ; 

And when the rain came pouring 
In torrents from the cloud, 

Crouched ’neath the old umbrella, 
We woke the echoes loud. 


And when the sun was setting, 
And glory lit up the hill, 

And élouds and mists were fleeing, 
We picked the berries still ; 

And piled them high, and higher, 
Beneath the pm light, 

And watched the twilight armies 
Draw up the car of night. 


And when, with baskets laden, 
We wandered, homeward bound, 
We heard in shadowy places 
The Katydid’s weird sound ; 
And saw the dusty fire-flies 
Flash in the summer dark, 
And talked of Eastern glow-worms, 
So like their tiny spark. 


Ah, Kitty, blue-eyed Kitty ! 
That day lies far away, 

And much of mirth has left us, 
Deny it as we may ; 

But womanhood has brought us 
A something better far— 

That was the fre-fiy's flashes, 
This is the glow-worm’s star. 


I know not in what distant land 
Gay Johnnie rests his head, 

Or if with him as pleasantly 
The chequered years have sped ; 

Bat, from his proud young manhood, 
Has he e’er turned again, 

To pick in dreams the berries 
Beneath tle summer rain. 


I watch the golden sunsets, 
When mists and clouds depart, 
Then memory lifts the pictures 
I’ve treasured in my heart ; 
And brightest of these pictures, 
And one that brings no pain, 
Is a gay group picking berries 
Beneath the summer rain. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
Pa om nt 
For the Companion. 
TRAVELS BY SEA AND LAND. 
LETTER FROM SPAIN. 
La Fonpa, Mataca, Sra. 
Dear Companion ;—We went to-day to 
visit the Cathedral that stands in the cen- 
tre of the city, It is a large, oblong build- 
ing. At each corner of the front wall is a 
tower. Only one of these is finished, al- 
though the building was commenced several 
hundred years ago. The truth is, great en- 
terprises are seldom undertaken in Spain, 


and when they are, it is more seldom to 
have them completed. We followed our 


guide up into the finished tower, where we 


had a fine view of the city, the surrounding 
country, and the harbor, There is a for- 
tress, or the ruins of one, on the sunmit of 


one of these hilis, within the city limits. 


As Mary ; was looking towards it, she saw 
what she thought to be a flock of sheep, and 
called to the rest of the party, to look and 
see how curiously they were going one af- 


ter the other, up to the old fort. 


‘BSteep?” said Mr. Hunter, laughing, | 
“Why, that isthe chain gang!” 


down his choek, “Doesn't it take them alongtime tocome) “The chain-gang!”” said Charles ‘and 
“Good!” exclaimed Mr. Milton, who was | that distance ?” oe Mary, not ing what he meant. | 


“Why, they are what you would call 

State Prisoners at home. The reason they 
are called the chain-gang, is because they 

used to have to work and sleep chained to- 
gether. But now, they are not often chain- 
ed in that way.” 

“I should think they could run off pretty 

easy,” said Charles, “for I am sure, I don’t 
see what is to hinder. . They seem to be out 
of doors, walking over the hills just like any 
body else.” 

“But you see,” continued Mr. Hunter, 

“they are dressed in white pants and jack- 
ets, and then, if you will look carefully, you 
will see there is, every few yards, an arméd 
soldier along side of them. If one of them 
should try to run away he would first be 
likely to receive a shot from one of those 
soldiers,—next, this being a walled city, he 
could not get out of it, without passing 
through one of the gates, and these gates are 
always guarded by soldiers. If he tried to 
hide, every body would know him by his 
dress, and in short, every street, square and 
court has its soldier guard.” 

“I know that,” said Charles. “It looks 
like election-day, here, all the time.” 

We now went down into the Cathedral. 
A massive iron door swung open to admit 
us. Then we found ourselves under lofty 
arches, supported by heavy marble columns. 
Figures of the Virgin Mary, and of Saints 
in almost countless numbers, were carved 
on these arches and pillars. On the walls 
hung large 92il paintings, while here and 
there, were altars of alabaster, marble, and 
jasper protusely gilded, on each of which 
were bronze censers, burning incense to the 
Virgin. Opposite to each other in the cen- 
tre of the Cathedral, were two organs, high 
as from floor to ceiling, in our churches at 
home. We were quite sorry not to hear 
them played, as the music would, no doubt, 
have been very fine. The floor was of 
black and white marble, and Mary said, it 
looked just like a checker-board. 

There was a group of priests,jin one cor- 
ner, with longblack robes and white mantles, 

reading and chanting Latin prayers. They 
made such ridiculous gestures, that Charles 
said, “If I should see those men any where 
else, Ishoulddeclare they wereall tipsy !” 

Mary laughed. But Mr. Hunter looked 
very grave and said, “My young friends, we 
should never make sport of what seems sa- 
ered to others,” 

Both Mary and Charles were sober in an 
instant, while I added, the remark was one 
it would be well for us all to remember. 
There were several little boys with black 
gowns and white mantles, dressed much as 
the priests themselves, who went about 
sprinkling the marble floor with water. 
Their hair was shaved closely to their heads, 
and they looked older than they probably 
were. We all thought they must lead a 
dismal sort of life. 

“Rather different from driving hoop and 
playing ballon the Common, isn’t it, Mary?” 
said Charles. 

Mary made no reply, she only Idoked sad, 
and asked Mr. Hunter if he supposed the 
poor boys had fathers and mothers. 

“Seme of them, I think, he said, are taken 
from the foundling hospital, when quite young, 
and trained up for the,service, while others 
are the children of parents who have died 
leaving them homeless.” 

There was a gloom about the Cathedral, 
and a closeness in the air, within the walls, 
that made us glad to escape into the sun- 
shine once more, and it seemed almost like 
coming from the regions of the dead, so 
great was the contrast between its shadows 
and stillness, to the life and bustle of the 
crowded streets. 

“Charles, said Mr. Hunter, “there was a 
man once shot, for wanton behavior, during 
service in that Cathedral.” 

“Shot ?” we all exclaimed, “how was it?” 

“The man,” continued Mr. Hunter, “was 
an English sailor, and went there to see 
High Mass performed, supposing he could 
behave just as he pleased. His rudeness 
attracted the attention of all present, and 
one of the Priests, who, I judge, must have 
been armed, shot him dead on the spot.” 

“And was the Priest allowed to-go un- 
punished ?” I asked. 





“No, not exactly, for this reason. The 
sailor was an Englishman, and an account 
of the transaction was immediately sent by 
the captain of his ship, to the English gov. 
ernment. They took notice enough of the 
affair, to send one of their Admirals out 
here, with a man-of-war. Having cast an- 
chor just within shot of the city, the Admi- 
ral sent word, that if the Priest who shot 
the sailor, was not forthcoming, he should 
fire upoh the town. There was then a great 
excitement throughout Malaga. But at 
last the unfortune Priest was found, and un- 
der a soldier guard, was sent aboard the 
Admiral’s ship. Of course, every body 
thought his own head would have to pay the 
penalty of his rashness, and as he is said to 
have trembled from head to foot, we may 
suppose that he thought himself, his last 
hour had come. When shown into his pres- 
ence, the Admiral said, sternly. 

“Seignor, you are to understand, that 
such a thing as this, is mever to occur again. 
And understand, further, that no one is ever 
to punish an Englishman, but myself.” 

The Priest was then allowed to depart 
unharmed, and it would be hard to tell which 
amazed him the most, the unlimited author- 
ity claimed by the Admiral, or his own de- 
liverance from punishment. 

“If Spanish priests are such hot headed 
fellows, I am thinking, I shall not laugh at 
them again, in a hurry,” said Charles. 

Just then, a priest in a long black gown 
and rolling-rimmed hat passed us. He 
heard what Charles.said, and turning round, 
gave him a searching look with his piercing 
black eye. Mary was quite frightened, and 
said, ‘How glad I am, we do not have to 
live here all the time. 

But it is time to close. So for the pres- 
ent. Adieu. Rept, 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


—-e-. 


THE YOUNG SAILOR. 


“James Duboice, a young sailor, was on 
board a whale ship in the South Atlantic, 
homeward bound. The last cask of oil had 
been stowed into the vessel. Duboice stood 
on a cask near the main hatchway, when the 
vessel rolled deeply to Jeeward, and a wa- 
ter-cask breaking from its lashings at the 
weather rail, suddenly rolled against him, 
crushing both his legs above the knees into 
a shapeless mast. e was carried to his 
berth in the steerage, and made as comfort- 
able as possible. That night,’ said one of 
his shipmates, ‘as I sat by his berth and 
watched with him, he was constantly call- 
ing, ‘Mother, mother!’ Oh, it was heart- 
rending to hear him in his piteous ravings, 
calling ‘Mother, mother !’ and then he would 
weep like a child because she came not. Af- 
ter he became calm, he bade me go to his 
chest and bring the Bible given him by his 
mother.” 2 

“*Now,’ said he, ‘read to me,’ 

“ «Where shall I read?” . 

“<«Where it tells how to get ready for 
heaven.’ 

“sJ felt bewildered, and knew not where 
to read ; but opening the book at random, 
my eye fell on the fifty-first Psalm, and [ 
read to him till I came to the tenth verse, 
‘Create in me a clean heart, O God, and re- 
new a right spirit within me.’ 

« Stop there, that is just what I want,” 
said he, ‘now how shall I get it?” 

“Pray to God to give it to you, for Je- 
sus’ sake,’ I suggested. 

««QOh, yes, Jesus isthe Savior. O ship- 
mate, it is an awful thing to die, and I have 
got to Oh, if mother were here to tell 
me how to get ready,’ and he trembled with 
earnestness. After a short pause, during 
which he seemed to be in deep thought, he 
said, ‘Do you know of any place where it is 
said that such sinners'as I can be saved 7’ 

“ «I read 1 Tim, i. 15, ‘This is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I am chief.’ 

«+O shipmate,’ said he, ‘that is good. Can 
you think of any more?’ 

“‘T said the verse (Heb. vii. 25,) ‘He is 
able to save them to the uttermost that 
come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth 
to make intercession for them.’ 

«<That’s plain. Now, if I only knew 
how to come to God.’ 

« «Come like a child to its father,’ I said. 

‘ ‘How’s that ?’ 

“As the child feels that his father can 
help him in danger, so are you to feel that 
God can help you now, And as the child 
trusts his father by fleeing to him, so you 
must trust Jesus by casting yourselt upon 
him,” 

“He lay a little time engaged in earnest 





pleadings with God, as was evident from the 
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w words I overheard. Then the tears 
. to ran down his faee, his eyesopened, 
sot bright smile played like a sunbeam 
over his features. ‘He forgives me, and I 
shall be suyed,” he said with a voice like the 
sound of a flute in sweetness. The day 
dawned, then the sun arose in ‘splendor on 
the ocean. I held his hand in mine, and felt, 
the death-thrill; then he murmured, ‘He’s 
come, he’s come.’ 

« «Who has come ?” said I. 

«Jesus,” he whispered, and feil asleep.’ ” 

aeblagg 2 

THE SPLENDOR OF DAMASOUS. 

Damascus has been for ages, the theme of 
history, poetry and song, and is one of 
the most interesting spots on the globe. 

“Damascus is the oldest city in the 
world. Tyre and Sidon have crumbled on 
the shore; Baalbec is a ruin; Palmyra is 
buried in the sand of the desert; Ninevah 
and Babylon have disappeared from the 
Tigris and Euphrates; Damascus remains 
what it was before the days of Abraham— 
a center of trade and travel, an island of 
verdure ina desert, “a predestined cap- 
ital”—with martial and sacred associations 
extending through more than thirty cen- 
turies- It was ‘near Damascus” that Saul 
of Tarsus saw the “light from heaven above 
the brightness of the sun ;” the street which 
is called Strait, in which it is said ‘he pray- 
eth,”still runs through the city, The car- 
avan comes and goes as it did a thousand 
years ago ; there are still the sheik, the ass, 
and the water-wheel; the merchants of the 
Euphrates and of the Mediterranean still 
“occupy” these “with the multitude of their 
wares.” The city which Mahomed survey- 
ed from a neighboring height, and was 
afraid to enter because it was given to have 
but one Paradise, and for his part he was 
resolved not to have it in this world, is to 
this day what Julian called the eye of the 
East, as it was in the time of Isaiah, “the 
head of Syria.” From Damasens came the 
damson or blue plum, and the delicious apri- 
cot of Portugal, called Damasco; damask, 
our beautiful fabric of cotton and silk, with 
vines and flowers raised upon a smooth bright 

round; the damask rose, introduced into 

Fogland in the time of Henry VIII.; the 
Damascus blade, so famous the world over 
for itskeen edge and wonderful elasticity, 
the secret of whose manufacture was lost 
when Tamerlane carried off the arts into 
Persia; and the beautiful art of inlaying 
wood and steel with silver and gold, a kind 
of mosaic—engraving and sculpture united, 
called Damaskeening, with which boxes and 
bureau; and swords and guns are ornamen- 
ted. It is still a city of flowers and bright 
waters ; the streams of Lebanon, the “riv- 
ers of Damascus,” the ‘rivers of gold,” still 
murmur and sparkle in the wilderness of 
“Syrian gardens.” 


WORDS ARE THINGS. 


Yes, and sometimes very dangerous things 
too. They are like fire-arms, and should be 
handled very carefully. Havaa care of 
your words, or you may hurt somebody, 
when you do not mean to. A worthy cler- 
gyman once came near losing his “living” 
in this way—and a man’s living is the next 
thing to his life. It happened thus: 

The minister’s name was mentioned in 
terms of praise one evening, at a social 
gathering in his parish, when a person pres- 
ent, a solemn faced, waggish fellow, of con- 
vivial habits, observed that he quite agreed 
with the rest in their praise of Mr. A . 

‘We have often drank brandy and water 
together,” said the wag, “and [ ¢ msider him 
one of the pleasantest men I ever knew.” 

A pretty compliment to a minister and 
teetotaller, The story got to the deacons, 
and the deacons brought him up in church. 
He was arraigned, and confronted his accus- 
er, who declared that what he said was 
strictly true, but he was obviously misunder- 
stood, 

“[t isa solemn fact,” said the witness, 
“that your excellent minister and myself 
have drank brandy and water together—but 
then J drank the brandy, and he drank the 
water.” 

And that was the whole story that made 
so much disturbance in the parish, and had 
well nigh ruined the clergyman. Look out 
for your words. 





—-o-— 
THE “SEVEN WONDERS.” 


Our readers have perhaps heard of what 
were once called the ‘seven wonders of the 
world ;” here is a list of them: 

1. The Egyptian Pyramids. The largest 
of these is 693 feet square, and 409 feet 
high, and its base coyrs 11 1-4 acres of 


und, 

2. The Mausoleum, erected to Mausolus, 
a king of Caria, by his widow, Artemisia. 
It was 63 feet long, and 85 feet high. 

3..The Temple of Diana, at eam 
This was 425 feet in length, and 220 feet 
in breadth. 

4. The Walls and Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon. These walls are stated, by Hero- 


dotus, to have been 87 feet thick, 350 feet 
high, and 60 miles in ; and this 
statement is deemed credible by modern an- 
tiquarians, 

. The Colossus of Rhodes, This was a 
brazen statue of Apollo,105 feet high, stand- 
ing at the mouth of the harbor of Rhodes. 

6. The Statue of Jupiter O! at 
Atbens, which was made of ivory and gold, 
and was wonderful for its beauty rather 
than for its size. 

7. The Pharos of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
This was a light-house 500 feet high, on the 
island of Pharos at Alexandria, in Egypt. 
A fire of wood was kept burning on its sum- 
mit during the night, to guide ships to the 


arbor. 





NOT ASHAMED OF BUNDLES. 
The following remarks are sure to please 
all sensible readers, False pride is the 
meanest of small vices : 


“We have often heard a half grown boy 
say pettishly to his mother, 

“I don’t like to be seen carrying a big 
bundle in the street.” 

But true pride is ashamed of such little- 
ness of mind. Mr. Astor, the wealthy mil- 
lionaire of New York, once was reluctant to 
sell some goods to a young merchant, ex- 
cept for cash. The merchant paid for them, 
and then took them on his own shoulder to 
carry to his store. Mr. Astor looked at 
him in surprise, bnt before the merchant 
had gone maby steps, he called him back, 
saying, 

“You may buy on credit to any amount. 
I can trust you, sir. A man who is not 
ashamed to do his own work is sure to suc- 
ceed.” . 

“Here is another good lesson for false 
pride: Chief Justioe Marshall was a great 
man: but great men are never proud. He 
is not too proud to wait upon himself. He 
was in the habit of going to market himself 
and carrying home his purchases. Often 
would he be seen going home at sunrise, 
with poultry in one hand and vegetables in 
the other. On one of these occasions, a 
fashionable young man from the North who 
had removod to Richmond, was swearing 
violently because he could not find any one 
to carry home his turkey. Judge Marshall 
stepped up and asked where he lived. When 
he heard he said: “That ismy way; I will 
take your turkey home for you.” When he 
came to the house, the young man asked ; 
“What shall I pay you?” “Oh, nothing,” 
said the Judge, “you are welcome, it was 
all in my way, and it was no trouble to me.” 
“Who is that polite old man, who brought 
home my turkey for me?” asked the young 
man of aby-stander. “Oh,” said he, “that 
was judge Marshal, Chief Justice of the 
United States.” “Why did he bring home 
my turkey?” “I suppose he did it,” said 
the by-stander, “to teach you not to feel 
above attending to your own business.”— 
Monthly Casket. 





STRUGGLE WITH A RATTLESNAKE. 


The St. Louis Evening News gives us 
this terrible account of a struggle for life 
with a snake : 


“A young man named Smithyemployed 
as a teamster upon the farm of Mr. Charles 
Stumeke, near Bourbon, Crawford county, 
Mo., had a most miraculous escape a few 
days since from a horrible death. He was 
engaged in putting wood upon his wagon, 
when a rattlesnake of the largest dimensions, 
sprang from its hiding place under the pile 
of wood, and proceeded to coil its slimy 
body about his arm— 

The young man grew deadly sick at the 
touch and sight, and would probably have 
given way under the shock, but tor the 
word of encouragement that came, just at 
the critical moment, from a companion near 


T vellewing the suggestions of his 


He had been born there, and never had seen 
the sun, nor gathered flowers nor berries in 
the fields. He was determined to make 
himself as happy as he could. He would 
watch the miners picking away at the ores, 
and gaze on the big baskets as they moved 
* slowly to the top of the shafts. 

hen the miners would throw down the 
little bits of candles, which h:d burned too 
low for their use, he would gather them all 
up and put them in his playhouse.- A vis- 
itor once asked him what he did with them. 


“Oh,” said he, “when I get a t many, 
then I hght them all at onee, and sit down 
in the light and sing.” 


That is the way to be happy. Save all 
the bits of time that would otherwise be 
lost, put them to the best use, and then 
sing. Somebody will hear you and be 
happy We all have light enough to make 
us sing. 


CHILDREN CONVERTED. 


A gentleman in the Fulton street prayer 
meeting, said he wished to state, for the en- 
couragement of all parents—all ministers— 
all Sunday school teachers, what the Lord 
had done in the Sunday school with which 
he was connected. Within ashort time they 
had begun to pray for their children in the 
Sunday school with special earnestness. And 
jalmost immediately the Lord began to work 
in the hearts of the dear little boys and 
girls, and about twenty children have been 
cenverted, giving most pleasing and decided 
evidence that they have pa from death 
unto life. Said he: “I wanted to tell you 
this, and to encourage you to pray earnestly 
for these children, who are in your houses, 
and in your churches, and in your Sunday 
schools. I believe there is no field of labor 
compared to this. We need to dismiss all 
our old unbelief in regard to the conversion 
of children, and pray as if we believed.” 


A DEATH-BED. 


A death-bed's a detector of the heart : 
Here tried Dissimulation drops her mask ; 
Virtue ulone has majesty in .— Youne. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





CHRIST AND THE LITTLE ONES. 
**The Master has come over Jordan,”’ 
Said Hannah, the mother, one day ; 
“He is healing the nay le who throng him, 
With a touch of his finger, they say. 


**And now I shall carry the children, 
Little Rachel and Samuel and John, 
I shall carry the baby, Esther, 
For the Lord to look upon.” 


The father looked at her kindly, 
But he shook his head and smiled : 

“‘Now who but a doating mother 
Would think of a thing so wild? 


‘If the children were tortured by demons, 
Or dying of fever—’twere well— 

Or had they the taint of the leper, 
Like many in Israel ;*’— 


‘*Nay, do not hinder me Nathan, 
I feel such a burden of care,— 

If I carry it to the Master 
Perhaps I shall leave it there. 


‘If he lay his hand on the children, 
My heart will be lighter, I know, 

For a blessing for ever and ever 
Will follow them as they go.”’ 


So over the hills of Judah, 
Along by the vine-rows green, 
With Esther asleep on her bosom, 
And Rachel her brothers between ; 


*Mong the people who hung on his teachin, 
Or waited hie touch and his word, 4 
Through the row of proud Pharisees listening, 

She pressed to the feet of the Lord. 


‘*Now why shouldst thou hinder the Master,”’ 
Said Peter, ‘with children like these ? 
Seest not how from morning till evening 





ion, he seized the headof the hissing rep- 
tile in a manner that prevented it from 
using its fangs, and held it off firm] y from 
the arm. Finally the snake, feeling that it 
was about getting the worst of the battle 
increased the pressure of its folds upon the 
arm. This caused great pain, though it did 
not induce young Smith to slacken his hold 
upon the head. It was the struggle for 
life, and to have loosened the grasp upon 
the snake’s head would unquestionab] ly have 
resulted in death. The young man, there- 
fore, held on ies’ 4 until his companion came 
to the rescue, and aided in unfolding the 
snake from the arm. After being released, 
a reaction followed the intense excitement 
under which Smith had labored, which caus- 
ed him to fall with exhaustion. The rep- 
tile was soon dispatched, when it was found 
that he measured four feet three inches in 
length, and carried 38 rattles, 


eden tent 
SING IN THE LIGHT. 
This incident shows that happiness de- 
pends on ourselves more than on any acci- 
dent of position or wealth : 





A little boy lived far down in # mine. 


He teacheth and healeth disease ?”’ 


Then Christ said, ‘‘Forbid not the children, 
Permit them to come unto me!” 

And he took in his arms little Esther, 
And Rachel he set on his knee ; 


And the heavy heart of the mother 
Was lifted all earth-care above, 

As he luid his hands on the brothers, 
And blest them with tenderest love ; 


As he said of the babes in his bosom, 
“Of such are the kingdom of heaven” — 
And strength for all duty and trial, 
That hour to her spirit were given. 
—Lhttle Pilgrim. 





IDLE WORDS. 


“Mother !” sereamed Ellen Waters, from 
the foot of the stairs, ‘1’ve finished my seam 


joors 7” 

“Yes, child, Mind you puton yourshawl 
and bonnet. It’s bitter cold.” 

Ellen snatched her wrappings from the 
pegs behind the door, and ran out, putting 
them on as she went. Her first visit was to 
the chicken-house, to see her pets; but she 





found that the little door had been left open 
and the house was empty. 


- folded up the work. May I go out of 





“Now, who did that? I should like to 
know,” muttered Ellen, ily. She went 
to the door of the barn called, “Sam! 


” 


“What’s wanting?” was replied from the 


hay-loft. 
“Did you let my chickens out ?” 
“I opened the door. I guess they came 


out of themselves, 

“What did you do it for, you bad boy?” | 
exclaimed Ellen. 

“Oh, I thought they needed a walk to 
make ’em warm. It’s a cold day, you know, 
and you don’t keep no stove in the chicken- 
house.” 

This was more than Ellen’s temper could 
withstand, and she broke forth in a storm of | 
reproaches, calling him a‘“bad, wicked boy,” | 
and repeating, “I wish you were hung! [| 
do. I wish you were hung!” 

Sam only whistled, and presently, coming 
out of the hay-loft, mounted one of the 
horses and rode off to the village, Ellen call- 
ing after him, “i hope Bill will run away 
and break your neck.” 

When he had gone, Ellen went in pursuit 
of the chickens. It was a good hour’s work 
to collect them again from the various places 
to which they had strayed ; but she perse- 
vered, and, by the time they were all to- 
gether in their house and the door safely 
shut after them, Ellen’s good humor had 
quite returned. : 

It was not until then that she heard her 
name called, and looking over the low fenee, 
saw that Uncle Israel,—as he was usually 
known,—the blacksmith, was speaking to 
her. She opened the gate and ran up to 
him. 

“Did you want me, Uncle Israel?” 

«’Twasn’t you that was scolding so hard 
a little while ago: was it, Ellie?” 

“Yes, it was. Sam let my chickens out, 
just to plague me.” 

“I guess you didn’t mean all that you 
said, though.” 

“Yes, I did. He was a bad, wicked boy, 
and he’s always doing something mean.” 

“You'd like to see him hung, you said ; 
avd you wanted the horse to break his neck. 
It isn’t too late yet for your wish to be 

ranted. What's thatcrowd down the road? 
hat’s your horse Bill in the middle. 

“Oh, Uncle Israel!” said Ellen, turning 
deadly pale, “I never meant it in earnest. 
Uh, it can’t be Sam filled! Oh, wont you 

lease go and see?” 

Just then the small crowd separated, and, 
to Ellen’s great comfort, they saw that the 
horse had merely cast a shoe, and was com- 
ing to Uncle Israel to be re-shod. 

As the kind-hearted blacksmith turned 
to get his tools, he said, gravely, to Ellen, 
“My little girl, go home and ask your mother 
to show you this verse:—‘For I say unto 
you, that every idle word that men shal] 
speak, they shall give account thereof at the 
day of judgment.’ Do you learn‘it by heart, 
and then ask God for grace to make you re- 
member it in your daily conversation.” 


“HOW MAY I GO TO JESUS?” 


Child. How can I go to Jesus, mother ? 
I cannot see him. Tell me where is he 
now, that I may go to him? 

Mother. Jesus is now in heaven with 
God, my dear; but you may still go to him, 
though he is not here to take you in his 
arms and bless you. He is as pleased to 
have little children come to him now as he 
was to see those little ones whose mothers 
took them to him when he was on earth. 
Yes, my dear, Jesus still says to you, 
“Come unto me.” 

I will tell you how you may go. You 
must pray tohim. Though you cannot see 
Jesus, he sees you,and can hear every thing 
you say ; for Jesus can see all things just 
as God sees all things. Jesus does not for- 
get, now he is in heaven, that he was once 
a little child; and he is so kind that he 
loves to hear a little child pray. He was 
once like you in all things but one. Jesus, 
when he was a child was never wicked. 
He never was angry, nor selfish. gfe never 
said any thing that was not true. He al- 
ways did as he was told. Ask Jesus, then, 
to help you to be like him when he was a 
child, and indeed he will hear your prayer 
and will bless you. 





A NEW JUVENILE 
FOR 
THANKSGIVING. 


Story Telling at Thanksgiving. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


(From the Springfield Republican.) 


“Somebodv a series of le stories for chil- 
a a a 
Should alec judge that he has seen and conversed with ‘chil- 
dren at a recent date " rh eet 

above is included in a nice box of four. They are 
can aed and each ts sold separately at $8 conta. Finely i+ 
lustrated, 


Just Ready. 





J.E. TILTON & CO. 
PusLisHers. 
161 Washington street, opposite Milk. 


| it, such “ Eruptive and Skin 


SCROFULA OR KING’S EVIL, 


Wi 

tary in yep descending ‘from pent 

unto the third and generation 7 

the rod of lim whe aye I will visit the iniquities ofthe fa- 

nestle and their heaite is un- 
AYERS 

Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 


4 devise for this every where em a et one tie 
It Is combined from the most active al ve va 





of thi foul disorde: ~~ hi 
P 1s fou! rder from the 
blood, and the rescue of the system from {ts destructive con- 
<<yeenens. Hence it should be employed for the cure of not 
only scrofula, but aleo those other - which arise from 

Diseases, St. Anthony's Fir 
Rose, or Erysipelas, Pimples, Pustules, B! Biains and 
Boils, Tumors, Tetier and Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ring 
worm, eumatism, Mercurial Diseases, Dropsy, Dyspe 
Debility, and, indeed, atl complaints arising from Vitiated or 
Impure Blood. gf ye 4 in “impurity of the Blood” 
= founded in truth, scrofula is a degeneration of the blood. 

: r 


e cular purpose virtue is to 
i party and regeverate this vital fluid, without which sound 
ea 


is impossible in contaminated constitutions. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO, Lowell, and suid by al 
Druggists everywhere. 7—1w 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

SABBATH SCHOOLS and private individuals who con- 
template replenishing their libraries are kindly invited togive 
mea tirst call. { keep, in addition tomy own issues, the book 
<i THE PUSLISHING Societies, as duriug the past TEN 

EARS. 

The plan [ have of late adopted of giving a trade discount to 
Sal h-schools, gives universal favor. Any scnool sendin 
me their own Catalogue aud indicating the amount they wis. 
fo invest, can have the selection made for them with the priv- 
llege of returning any books they choose to reject after an ex- 
al ‘his new feature of trade commends itseif to all 
our Sabbath-scho»l friends, and I am constantly supplying li- 
braries on this principle in all parts of New Buglaud. 

34— HENRY HOY’, 9 Cornhill. 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
BOSTON DEPOSITORY, 

No 141 Wasuineton Street, 


Opposite Old South Church, 
BOSTON. 

This is the only depository ofthe 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION in New England 

The Book traps, Suxvay Scuoo.s and the public generally 
supplied with all publications, ins periodicals, on th 
same terms as at Philadelphia. 

34-3. N. P. KEMP, Treas. for New England. 


TWO WORKS, 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 
Sent by mall, no pay expected until received, read and approv- 

ed. Address Dr. 8. S. FITCH, 7i4 Broadway, New York. 

lst. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and Cure of 
Lung, Bronchia! and Skin Disease ; and Male and Female com- 
ylaints. On the mode of Preserving Health to a Hundred 


ears. 360 pages, 21 engravings. Price, 50 cents, in silver or 
P. O. Stamps. 

2nd A work on Heart Disease, Palsy, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 
sia, Dysentery, Cholera [nfantum, Summer Diarrhoea of Chil- 
dren, Cholera and Chelera Morbus, Billous Chollc, Costiveness, 
Diptheria, Sore Throats, Scarlet Fever, Yellow Fever and the 
diseases of elderly and old people, with Medical Piescriptions 
tor 9 of these diseases. The Prescriptionsalone worth $500. 


Why we grow Old and what Cures Disease ? 

3 pages, 6 engravings. Price, 50 cents. Say which book you 
will have, giving Name, State, County and Post Oftice. 

44—3m 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
BOOKSTORE, 

No. 141 Washington Street, 

—OPPOSITE OLD SOUTH CHURCH— 
BOSTON. 





, A NEW BOOK 
EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 


39—3m N. P. KEMP. 


HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY. 


For all THROAC and LUNG COMPLAINTS, including 
WHOOPING COUGH, and every Complaint the forerunner 
of, and even actual CONSUMPTION. 


Hunnewell’s Tolu Anodyne. 


The great NEURALGIC REMEDY and NATURAL OPI 
ATE, adapted to every species of Nervous and Chronic Head 
ache, Rheumatism, Catarrh, Tooth and Ear Ache, Loss o 
Sleep, and Bowel Complaints, 

No real justice can be done by the above preparations, but 
by procuring and reading descriptive oe to be found 
with all dealers, or sept by Proprietor on demand. Formulas 
and Trial Bottles sent to Physiclans, who will find devejop- 
ments in both worthy their acceptance and approval. 

Correspondence solicited from all whose necessities or 
curiosity prompts to a trial of the above reliable Remedies. 

&ay~ Youn) r 
study, have found instantaneous re c 

For sale by the usual wholesale and retail dealers every- 





where. 

Wholesale agents for Boston—J.W.Hunnewew & Co.; Gro. 
C. Goopwin & Co.; Borer Jo.; Weexs & Porrer; 
Reep, Curier & Co., and Carrsr, Corcorp & Preston. 


JOHN L HUNNEWELL, Proprietor. 
CHEMIST AND PHARMACEUTIST, 


No. 9. Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
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SESS: || eae 
Choice Books for the Family. 
“Messrs. Goutp & Lixcoun deserve the hearty thanks of the 

American pubiic for so many works of solid and enduring mer- 

it. The Catalogue of their books comprises a@ few of those 

which the scholar, the theologian, and the Christian would place 

in the very first rank.""—N. A. Review, July, 1860. 

THE LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION. 
vin, Latimer and Knox, the Representative Men of Germa- 
ny, France, England and Scotland. By J. Tulloch, D.D. 
12mo. cloth, $1.00 

JHRIST IN HISCORY. By Robert Turnbull, D.D,; A New 

25 and Enlarged Edition. 12mo. cloth, $1.25. 

ELIGLOUS PROGRESS; Discourses on the Development 

aaa the Christian Character. By William R. Williams, D.D. 

rd edition. 1l2mo. cloth, 85cen' 
aie power of apt and forcible illustration is witnont 4 par 
alle] among modern writers.— Miscellany. 
ISC(ORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Age 
be Presenttime. By John Kitto, D.D. With upwardsot 
two hundred Lijustrations. 12mo. cloth, $1.25. 
GEOLOGY ; With Descriptive Sketches from a 
tale =f Portfolio. By Hugh Miller. 12mo. cloth, $1.25, 
MBERS’ HOMEBOOK ; a Choice selection of Interesting 
ve instructive Readings for old and young. Six vo umes 
16mo, cloth, $3.00. 

THE SIGNET RING AND OTHER GEMS. By Rev J. De 

Liefde. 1émo, Cloth, 63 cents. 


Luther, Cal- 


THE CHRISCIAN LIFE ; Social and Individual. By Peter 
Bayne, M. A. 1zmo, cloth $1.25. 
Distinguished gentiemen of ail denominations pronounce this 
one of the most admirable works of the age. 


“ ardiy remember any recent w 
ter suited to interest and justruct young persons. 
v" NDENSED CONCORDANCE. A Complete 
ee the Hely Scriptures. By Alexander Cruden. 
Octavo, backs, ¥ 4 


, clot 
No Christian family 
consent to be Without it. 

"$3 NEW BIBLE DICTION ARY of the most fmpor- 
Eanes v and found in 


bjects, ‘erms, the Ho! at 
tures. By Howard Malcom, D.D.,late President oF Lewis- 





would 


}} , Pa. lémo. cloth, 60 cents. 
ae oe ae dally reference in connection with the Scrip 
tures. 
OF THE COMFORTER, with us note 
ig Fd a the American Edition.) By J Charles 


, Archdeacon of Lewes, late Fellow of Trinity College. 
12mo. cloth, 1.25. 
« ‘Superior to anything we have ever met with on the 
ted ot.— Chris. Intelligencer, 


same : 
TES ; or, Little Obildren in Heaven. By 
barn w he author of “The Better Land.” i8mo, 
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THE 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, DECEMBER 6, 1860. 
 pog’s IDEA OF HONESTY In 
TRADE: 


MRS. P. P. BONNEY. 


BY 


thinking that a few pence, more or less, would 
make no difference to him, replied, ‘‘Say on.”” 
The Jew said, “*Cutler.’’ 
The merchant repented “Cutler.” 
Next “Bagpipe,” and bagpipe was responded 


The Jew smiled, and said, ‘Wrong.’ 

The merchant, pazzled, bethought himeelf 
where the mistake could be; but the Jew, 
taking a piece of chalk out of his pocket, made 





A gentleman in M— was the owner of a dog 
whose sagacity afforded much amusement, not 
only to the members of his own family, but to 
ail who were acquainted with him. Watch, 
as he was called, was not a beauty, but he 
atoned for his ugliness by being very useful. 
He would carry basket to market and bring | 
home the most inviting joints of meat untouch- 
ed, or trot industriously through the throng | 
with an order upon the grocer between his 
teeth, and wait patiently until the parcel was | 
made up, and placed in his basket, and then | 
take it home. Many an idle urchin might 
have learned a lesson from this faithful crea- 
ture had they been inclined, but instead of do- 
ing 80, the truants amused themselves by tempt- 
ing him to put down his basket to eat out of| 
their hands, that they might tease him by hid- | 
ing his parcels. 

Watch would shake his head with an air| 
that said, ‘No I thank you, young gentlemen, | 
I know my business and mean to do it, before} 
I stop to play."’ Faitiiful Watch! Dia he) 
know his duty so much better than they did ?| 
He is trotting soberly on leaving them to while | 
away another hour although their parents are | 
waiting impatiently for their tardy feet. 

After his errangg were done,his master would 
give him a penny, which he would carry to the | 
meat market in his mouth and drop at the} 
butcher's feet. In return, he received eithe- a | 
bone or a piece of meat for his own dinner. | 
Curious to see what course Watch would take, | 
the butcher,—we will call him Mr. Mason,— | 
one day took up his penny as usual, but gave| 
him nothing in return. Watch followed him | 
about for a long time, fixing his eyes wistfully | 
upon the many bones and joints lying upon the | 
benches, but did not offer to help himeelf, al- | 
though his longing looks were disregarded, and 
he at last, roughly driven away by the mis- 
chievous market-man. The next day, curious | 
eyes followed Watch, as he set out in hie usual | 
manner, to buy his dinner. Taking up the| 
penny thrown.to him by his master, Watch | 
trotted off to the market, and entering, walked | 
directly up to Mr, Mason, and displayed a pen- | 
ny, fast between a formidable array of teeth. 
No coaxing would induce him to loosen his 
hold upon it. 

‘* Well, well,’’ laughed Mr. Mason, ‘‘you’re 
a match for me this time Ishan’t get that cent, 
until you get your dinner. Here's your fine, | 
nice beef, Sir, and now give me the penny, old 
fellow.” 

Watch kept his keen eye upon the roguish 
face until the meat was laid at his feet, then | 
dropped his penny and planted his paw upon| 
it until he had devoured his dinner with a 
growl that was an effectual warning to med- | 
dlers, and then as quick as thought he snatch- | 
ed up the penny and bounded through the open | 
door evidently enjoying the cheers, and shouts 
of laughter raised by the crowd in admiration 
of his shrewdness. Not long after Watch trot- 
ted into the parlor where his master sat read- 
ing,and placed the penny at his feet,with a look 
that said eloquently, ‘I mean to be an honest | 
dog, Sir, I have brought the penny to its 
rightful owner. He would not take up that 
penny again, although asked to do so, but 
came next day as ugual for another.’’ Although 
he had been taught a lesson of distrust by the | 
market man’s trick, Watch was above the 
meanness of attempting to pay him off with 
another. Going up to him with his penny, he | 
exhibited it between his teeth as before, and | 
waited for his bone. Mr. Mason, tried various 
methods to persuade him to lay it down as he | 
had always done, to all of which, Watch | 
growled a decided negative, until the meat was 
brought. He then dropped his penny, placed | 
his paw upon it, and disposed of the meat, then | 
taking up his money, carried it to Mr. Mason | 
and placed it at his feet, with a air that seem- 
ed to say. 

‘*Our accounts are square now, Sir, hereafter 
I will pay for my meat after I have eaten it.’’ 
He never trusted the man with his penny 
again, although Mr. Mason tried to banish | 
from his memory the trick which had heen} 
played upon him by treating him with espe- 
cial kindness ever after. 


WRONG: 


A Jew in a tavern, in the town of Endingen, 
saw.a merchant, whom he seemed to recognise. 
“Are you one of the good men with whom I 
had the pleasure to travel from Basel to Stras- 
burg on the Rhine ?”’ 

e merchant assented, and asked: ‘‘have 
you, my fellow-traveller, since we met, done | 
much trade?” | 

The Jew, instead of answering, asked, ‘D1 
you make a speculation at the fair? It} 
a0, I should like to propose a bet to you ; that | 
is, I bet that you cannot repeat three words) 
after me, as I say them.’’ 

The merchant, although 





it was wrong to bet, | 


a stroke, and said, ‘*One sixpence for me,”’ 

gain the Jew commenced, and said, ** Olive 
oil.’ The merchant said, ‘Olive oil.’’ ‘*Tan- 
ner.’’ ‘Tanner.’’ The Jew smiled again, 
and said, ‘‘Wrong.”’ 

And so on the sixth time, when the merchant 
said, ‘Now I will pay you, if you can show 
me how I was wrong.” 

The Jew said, ‘You never said the third 
word, ‘Wrong,’ and accordingly I won the 
bet.”’ 

The merchant paid, and the Jew had made 
money as he went along. 





VARIETY. 





“WILL YOU BE THERE.” 


Beyond this life of hopes and fears, 
Beyond this world of griefs and tears, 
There is a region fair. 
1t knows no change and no decay, 
No night, but one unending day. 
Oh say, will you be there ? 


Its glorious gates are closed to sin ; 
Nought that defiles can enter in 
To mar its beauty rare. 
Upon that bright, eternal shore, 
Earth's bitter curse is known no more. 
Oh say, will you be there? 


No drooping form, no tearful eye, 
No hoary head, no weary sigh, 
No pain, no grief, no care ; 
But joys which mortals may not know, 
Like a calm river, ever flow. 
Oh say, will you be there? 


Our Savior, once as mortal child, 
As mortal man, by man reviled, 
There many crowns doth wear ; 
While thousand thousands swell the strain 
Of glory to the Lamb once slain ! 
Oh say, will you be there? 


Who shall be there? The lowly here— 

All those who serve the Lord in fear, 
The world’s proud mockery dare ? 

Who, by the Holy Spirit led, 

Rejoice the narrow path to tread :— 
‘These, these shall all be there ! 


Those who have learnt at Jesus’ cross 

All earthly gain to count but loss, 
So that his love they share ; 

Who, gazing on the Crucified, 

By faith can say, ‘*For me he died ;”’ 
These, these shall all be there ! 


Will you be there? You shall, you must, 
If, hating sin in Christ you trust, 

Who dad that place prepare. 
Still doth his voice sound sweetly, ‘Come! 
Tam the way—I'll lead you home— 

With me, you shall he there !”’ 


PLAN'S. 


The radish is a native of China and Japan. 
Peas are supposed to be of Egyptian origin. 
Tne garden beans came from the East In- 
dies. 
The garden cress is from Egypt and the East. 
Horseradish came from the South of Europe. 
Zealand flax shows its origin by its name. 
The coriander grows wild near the Mediter- 
ranean. 
The Jerusalem artichoke isa Brazilian pro- 
uct. 
Hemp is « native of Persia andthe East In- 


ies. 

The cranberry is @ native of Europe and 
America. 

The parsnip is supposed to have been a na- 
tive of Arabia. 


The potato is a well known native of Peru | 


and Mexico. 
The currant and gooseberry came from South- 
ern Europe. 


| ~~ seed and cabbage grow wild in Sicily 
and Naples. 


Buckwheat came originally from Siberia and 
Tartary. 

Barley_was first fuund in the mountains of 
Himalayte 


Millet was first known in India and Abys- 
sinia. 


ANECDOTE OF GIRARD, 


Stephen Girard, the Frenchman, who found- 
ed the institution in Philadelphia, which bears 
his name, had a favorite clerk, and he always 
said he intended to do well by Ben Lippincott. 
So, when Ben got to be twenty-one, he expect- 
ed to hear Mr. Girard say something of his fu- 
ture prospects, and perhaps lend a helping 
hand in starting him in the world. But the 
old fox carefully avoided the subject. Ben 
mustered courage. ‘I su I am now free, 
sir,’’ said he; and I thought I would say some- 
thing to you as to my future course. What 
do you think I had better do ?”’ 

**Yes, yes, [ know you are,’”’ said the old 
millionaire ; ‘‘and my advice is, that you 
learn the cooper’s trade.’’ 

This application of ice nearly froze Ben out; 
but recovering his equilibrium, he said, if Mr. 
Girard was in earnest, he would do so. “I 
am in earnest.”” And Ben forthwith sought 
the best cooper in Spring Garden, became an 
apprentice, and in due time could make as 

a barrel as the best. He announced to 
old Stephen that he had graduated, and was 
ready to set up business, 
gratified, and immediately ordered tltree of the 


| which he accompanied with this little moral, | ing to 5 


beloved. Susannah, a lily. Smear a8 
|to rule an army.’ Marah, bitter. he 


best barrels he could turn out. Ben did his ful pillars. It has only two windows, but} 
prettiest, and wheeled them up to the old these are very bright clear, and the owner | 
man’s counting-room.- Old Girard pronounced has them washed many times every day, so that | 
them first-rate, and demai.ded the price. | there is no spot upon them. At night these 
“One dollar,’* suid Ben, ‘‘is as low as I can | windows are each inclosed between two shut- 
live by.”” ters, which are tightly fastened, yet without | 
“OC oe ; make out your bill.’’ bar or bolt. This house has one front and two | 
The bill was made out and old Steve settled side-doors. The front entrance has a pair of 
it witha check of twenty thousand dollars, | folding-doors painted red. All persons wish- 
k to the inmate of our house must 
to the effect that Benjamin now had a trade, send their messengers in by the side-doors only. | 
which he could fall back on in case he did not Two keepers stand, one on each side of the | 
succeed in business. | house, like sentinels before a fortress. This 
. house has a mill to grind food for its owner, a 
cistern and wheel to supply all parts of the 
WHAT OUR NAMES MEAN! building with fluid, anda golden bowl and a 
Here is a list of common names with their gaa - Apr te! and hold it. — ad _ i 
net-work as of silver wire running through all , 
a attached. : c a the rooms in the house, so that t aon can | 
Robert, famous in council. Richard, liberal. easily communicate his wishes to all parts of 
Julia, soft and tender-hearted. David, the the ‘building. A wonderful house is this. 
ing ' Did you ever see it? Do you know its name? 


Rachel, ® ) Would you like to live in it. 
sheep. William, from the Danish, a shield. | acon cuchuamadien’ aiainsths 


Lucifer, lightbearer. Chole, from the Latin, 
a green herb. Dorcas, a roebuck. Thomas, COOLNESS. 

means twice. Roger, desire for rest. Ger- : : a 

trude, true to her trust. Mary, signifies a| Courage is manifested in different wort A 
tear. Martha, lady or princess. Charles, stout. | man may be as drave before the cannon’s mouth 
Ellen, valor. George, a husbandman. Debo-| as the officer mentioned below, but the veriest 
rah,abee. Dan, browneyed. Henry, honor. | coward in his fears Jest in some way he may 
Magdalen, tearsand penitence. Hannah, mer | nossion 0 laugh at hisexpense. The noblest 


ciful, gracious. Eve, she lived. Esther, hid- S “ 
den, secret. Beulah, married. Edward, Ed- | Curage is that which enables a man to do right 


gar, Edwin, witnesses. Margaret signifies a | in the face of any kind of opposition. 
— Alfred, all peace. Sophia, wisdom.| At the battle of Minden, a corps of French | 
Sophronia, prudence, temperance. Nancy and | grenadiers, commanded by M. N. Perer, were 
Anna, gracious, Francis, from the Teutonic, | exposed to a battery that carried off whole files 
free. Catharme, pure, bright. Rhoda, a rose.|at once. N. Perer, wishing them not to fall 
Ruth, satisfied, fullness, Isaac,laughter. Phil-' back, rode slowly in front of the line with his 
lis, a leaf. Philip,a lover of horses. Andrew, | snuff box in his hand and said. | 
manly and courageous. Eugene, nobly borh.| Well, my boys, what’s the matter? Eh, ' 
Arabella, a fair altar. Agnes, chaste. Ad-)| cannon! Wall it kills you, it kills you, that’s | 
elaide, a generous spirit, from the Teutonic. | all, my boys; march on, and never mind sit 





| 


| ed ae 








Adelia, fromthe Saxon, excellent. Asa, phy-| = i: 
sician or cure. Herbert, the glory of an army. | 
KILLED THROUGH CARELESSNESS. 


The Natches Couriér, has the following ac- | 
i count of a truly sad affair. “‘At Brighton, last | 
Hermits are not unfrequently persons of week at the well-known academy of 8. Mosby, | 
morose tempers, who live fur themselves, and Esq.,in this county, a sad accident occurred, 
by themselves a selfish, lonely, animal life. | resulting fatally to W. F. Allen, a student of | 
| Here is an account given in a Tennessee paper vases aged eo One of —- x 
ao 2 a . 23d | a n hunting, and on returning, threw his 
of a hermit in that State who died on the 23d | ynioaded gun upon the bed. Young Allen 
of last month. | took it up and began going through some mil-| 
His name was Daniel West. He was well | !t@ry maceuvres. W hile doing so, Ben). Mos- | 
|known asthe hermit of the mountain. His by, son of the president, a boy ot only twelve 
lage wag seventy-eight. He had lived for a | Years, came in with his gun in his hand. Al- 
number of years in the hollow of a large Amer- | len soon brought down his faa and gave the | 
lican poplar tree, in the opening of which he command to fire, and pulled the trigger. 
|had fitted a rude door. In the center of this Thoughtlessly, and on the spur of the moment 
hollow he would build his fire in winter and | Benj. Mosby did the same thing, when his gun 
for cooking his plain meals. This hollow also | Went off, lodging the whole charge in Allen’s | 
served as his sleeping apartment, and it is ead, and causing his immediate death. Allen | 
said he slept in a sitting position, reclining W°* ®" only child of his parents, the last of a 
against the wall of his house. Adjoining or family of six. 
near to this tree he had a rude shed which he | 
used as a workshop where he manufactured | 
chairs, cider mills, &c. He was a North Car- | 
olinian by birth, and was a soldier in the war! The editor of the Huntsman’s Echo, a sheet | 
of 1812. " He ‘was at the Mobile Station when printed in Nebraska says that ‘‘iast week upon | 
‘the battle of New Orleans was fought, and two occasions, from our office we witnessed the | 
heard the booming of the guns when his old pranks of several antelopes, and again a | 
General was whipping the British. sprightly red fox came up near the enclosure, | 
Ki tin al | but cut and run when Towser came in sight. | 
| A nice race they had, and both made time, but | 
WHAT CAN I DO FORMY MOTHER. Reynard the best. A week ago two grizzly | 
bears and three large wolves hove in sight and | 
played round on the prairie at a safe citance, | 
the same chaps, probably, that made a tender | 
meal from a good-sized calf or ours that had | 
been running out. ‘The buffaloes have taken | 
our caution, and for two weeks have not! 
troubled us.”’ 


A TENNESSEE HERMIT. 





——_—— 


AN EDITOR “OUT WEST.” 


‘*What can I do for my mother?” asks some 
| loving, tender-hearted little girl, What can 
you do? You can do these four things: 

1. Yow can love your mother. She has lov- 
|ed you many 4 long year, and still loves you. | 
Let not her love be in vain. 
| 2. You can obey your mother. If you love 
her, you will not require of her to speak twice 
before you obey her. A word,a look, will be} 





“USE THE BEST 1? 
WHO WANTS 4 GOOD HEAD OF HAIR? UsE BB 
WILSON’S HAIR REGENERATOR! 
AND HAIR DRESSING. 


Please read a few certificates from the following Teliable 
well known people. and 
N 
Massns. Henny P. Wiis0n & Co.: I have ho bene, 1. 
Saying, in my opinion, Mrs. Wilson’s Hai Tator 
best hair preparation now use. 
with plaasure. HARTWELL, 
Lawrence, Mass, 
November. 
Messes. Henry P. Witson & Co.: I have used Hair 
Regenerator, and have received great benetit from et 
article wi hh commendation, and cheerty) 
; one 
T, an, 


to restore gray hair to its 

color, or y who are troubled with dandruff, or a disa- 

fan itching of the head, or humors, or to those whose 

ir is falling from the head. To those who use any articie 

a the hair, use, by all means, Mrs. vara Hair Regenera- 
0 G. W. H. CLA 

Pastor of Main St. Methodist E. Church, Great Falls, eh 


é 


Masszrs. Henry P. Wixson & Co. : Ideem “ Mrs. Wilson's 

air Regenerator” the standard article of all hair preparations, 

y instances, known it « restore the hair where 

it had fallen off, remove dandruff, restore the hair to its orig}- 

nal color, cure entirely the most painful headac! and ip 

ces most serious humors. Personally, | have 

been a sharer in several of these benefits, and frankly say, the 

article long wanted and looked for by the people, I believe wil) 

be found in Mrs. H. E. Wilson's Hair Regenerator and Dress 
Ing. Yours, &c., HENRY HILL. 

Pastor of Elin St. Methodist Church, Manchester, N. H. 


Nasuva, N. ., Se 


pt. kk. 
Messzs. Henry P. Witson & Co.: For some years past 
my hair had been turning gray. By the use of your Hair Re. 


eperng the scalp is cleansed and freed from dandruff, and 
e hair is r red to its original color, and rendered soft and 
lossy, and wHere it was very thin, anew and beautiful growth 
8 produced. 
I feel confident that it operates, not as a dye, but to restore 
the roots to their natural healthy state. Most cheerfully do] 
recommend it to all who are in need. The expense is nothing 

compared with the benetit received. 
Yours Respectfully, Rev. E. M. KELLOG. 


To whow it may concern : 
. This certities that | have been an eye witness of the wonder. 
ful eects of Mrs. Wilson's Hair Regenator — several of my 
friends’ heads ; some, it reinstated the hair to its original 
color—others It gave a fine new growth of hair, and in my 
case hav for fifteen years, but now I find 
quite an increase of hair, and I am satisfied if I had attended 
y head would have been nearly 


to it as I should have done, my h 
or quite covered. Ihave ised but one bottle. 
vu have liberty to use this as you please, with the addition 
that it is almost a sure cure for the headache. 
Dr. A. BENTON, 
Of the Saratoga Water Cure. 
Saratoca, N. Y,, Aug. 15. 
Messxs. Henny P. Witson & Co.: I have used your Hair 
Regeuerator on my head, which removed the dandruff and 


| cured the headache which I have been very much afliicted 
| With for many years. 


I have applied it to. tie heads of others hundreds of bee 
and | have never known an instance but what it removed 
erysipelas, sores and pimples of every kind. 

The above you are at liberty to make use of as you see fit. 

MINOT FARRAR. 





The Regenerator is put up in two sizes, and retailsfor 50 Sta. 
pint bottle, and $1 for quart bottles. The quart bottles are 
much the cheapest. The ingredients of which the Regenerator 
are made are, of a rare virtue, and are entirely difierent trom 

used in any other preparation of the kind in this country. 
They are cooling and gently moistening in their nature, and 
contain no properties but those which nature evidently in- 
tended for the purpose, and will surely do all it is recom- 
men 5 
Mrs. Wilson's Hair Dressing \s put up in large bottles, and 
retails fur 37 cts. per bottle, and for dressing the hair of any 
person, young or old, there is not its equal in the world. It 
will make the hair everything you want it should be, and 
moreover, it perfume that is infinitely superior to an: 
of the fashionable extracts, either foreign or American, whic! 
alone should entitle it to a place on every lady's toilet table. 

Be careful and obtain Mrs. H. E. Wilson's Hair Dressing, as 
as the name will be blown in every bottle, and you can obtain 
it in almost every store in the United States or Canada. 


Wholesaic Agents. 
H. H. Hay, Portland, 
wick, and Novase 


GEORGE T. NICHOLS, Northfield ; F. E. SMITH, Montpe- 
lier, Vt., General Agents for Vt. 


T.W.DYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, General Agents for 
Pennsylvania. 


M.S. 


Gener Agent for Maine, New Brune- 
olla. 


. Burr & Co. ; Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., No. 11 and 12 Mar- 


shall St. ; Charles T. Carney, No. 138 Wasyington St. ; 
Weeks & Potter, No. 154 Washington St.; Carter, Colcord 
& Preston, No. 54 Hanover St. ; Wilson, Fairbanks & 


he Co. 
No. 43 and 45 Hanover St. ; and 


Reed, Cutler & Co., No. 113 
115 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


A558. 


Manufactured by HENRY P. WILSON & 


CO., Manches- 
bagi De to whom all ietters should be addressed. 
3 y 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 
Three-fourths ofall the sickness and suffering in the world,is 


the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon a weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces . 





The principal vital force is the iron contained in the blood. 
enough where there is love. CHINESE DUCKS. This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
3. You can pray for your mother. She has| ‘The Chinese are often compelled to make pape cr phscanerngdbsce nag of iron is not taken into 
often prayed for you; Oh now return her their dwellings in large boats on the rivers. previa ere gan geste et - pssar aw ~~ 
kindness, and always pray for your mother | An officer in the navy says he observed one Of | sometimes toa degree which brings on entire progtration of 
| when pray for yourself. these, who kept ducks for a living, practise an | the physicaland mental forces. Then follows every imagina- 
4. Youcan comfort and assist your mother. | odd piece of ingenuity. In the day-time the | ble complant, all however arising from deterioration or 
Many little things you can do for her of your | ducks were permitted to float about, but in the | BAD ST , 
own accord. Look round and see, then say night-time they were carefully collected. The} i ATE OF THE BLOOD. 
uietly to your own heart, “What can I do, keepers, when the night set in, gave a whistle, | Among those are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, Languor and 
for my mother ?”” | when the ducks always flew toward him with | Depression of Splrits, Scrofula, Piles, Skin Diseases of every 
ts ag |violent speed, so that they were invariable onan pds 2 sam lhesberee eta of Ge ten- 
ai LIFE TO You.” | gathered ma minute. How do you 8u ppose generally, and a enti yanmar tensa thee 
LONG IF " | he had educated his flock so effectually? He prostration of physical and mental energy. In all these cases 
A missionary thus describes in a letter an, ®lways beat the last duck. 2 | 
African custom : ree 


When one person meets another, he says, 
‘*Mbolo ;”’ and the other replies,‘‘ Aye, Mbolo."’ | 
‘*Mbolo”’ is the Mpongwe word for old, and! ag 
probably this salutatiun means, ‘‘May 





THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


| has effected the most astonishing cures, and the great secret 


RULES FOR GOOD HABITS. | of its wonderful success is the simple fact that it at once sup 
| plies the deficiency of that indispensable ingrediem, 


1. Have a plan laid beforehand for every | aE SE 

We he y: iy Aeaiae the habit of untiring indus. | IRON IN THE BLOOD. 

pe . ; try. 3. Cultivate perseverance. 4. Cultivate| The statements of cures whi q 

old; or, “ Long life to you. : i | ti habit ot ponctediing. 5. Bean early rig- let may be relied upon wm tp secpme oe poten yn 
These people have a great desire to become ,» § Be in the habit of learning something Which we will at any time, on application, show the original 

old, for the older a man is the more respect be from every one with whom you meet. 7 Form, *t2rs and statements of the persons cured. . 

| has shown him; and the oldest man of a town fixed principles on Which:to. think endact. 8, | Every Invaiip Suoutp Reap Tuxse Facts, and avail him- 

is usually the ‘head man,”’ or “‘mayor.”” For! Be simple and neat in your personal habits. 9. Se ee ee 


this reason people often pretend to be much’ Acquire the habit of doing every thing well. OHN UW E! } ” 
older than they are. ‘Mbolo”’ is the best wish | 10. Make constant efforte to be lusitee Upon | ee eee 
they can make for a man. But it isno Bowring, temper. 11. Cultivate soundness of jadgment. | No 39 Summer Srrezr, Boston. 


in any sense, fora woman to live to be old, j9 pyar ore f 
here ; fur an old woman cannot work for her S. ‘Obenvs a" guaper: Wwentuunt: of parents, 





fri . : | For sale by all Drugzists, “— 
husband or wait upon him, and so sheis a bur-| pint ant caengusiann oP 
den to him. There is no more pitiable or for-| + caved sibr) oor Senet Gull oe 
lorn sight here, than a helpless or feeble old |° WILD HORSES. BOUND VOLUMES. 
woman. | Near Grassho Falls, Ka: fi FOR sale, at a iow price, at this Office, Bound Vol 
F “Wye . : pper Falls, Kansas, a famous ’ 2 . umes 
. King Withee nzeey, ecrom the river, have drove of wild horses is seen; but so fleet are of the Companion frsm }758, 56—¢8 


About twenty years 
ago his favorite wife died. His wicked heart | they that all attempts to eapture the full grown 
rebelled, and to show his anger at God, he horses are failures. The patriarch of the tribe 
commanded his people when they met, instead is a chestnut horse, somewhat larger than the 
of saying ‘‘Mbolo,”’ to say, (in Mpongwe,) Morgan stock, is a mark for all pursuers, but | 
“What evil thing has God. ‘made ?”’ to which | 28 never been overtaken, although a reward | 
the other must reply, ““Death.”” | of $500 is offered for the capture of this‘ Chest- 

He had never, then, been told that sin, and | 2¥* King. 
not Ged, has made death. 

I will say “*Mbolo’’ to you dear children, | 
and I will also wish you something hetter than 
‘Long life to you.’’ May you love Jesus, and! 
be like him ; this is my parting salutation. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION 
A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love--Ne Ser” 
tarianism,g@Wo Controversy. 
rusuisan> WEEKLY sY 
OLMSTEAD &'CO., BOSTON, MB. 
No. 22 Schoo! Street. 
Patios $la rman. Six OoriEs ros $5, PAYMENT In apvane 


ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 


On the night of the memorable conflict, 
| Washington lay down in his cloak under @ 
ol besitos |} tree, in the midst of his brave soldiers.— | 

| About ye an officer approached cautivus- 


& BRRABKABLE BOUSR. |ly, fearful of awakening him, when the chief BOUND VOLUMES $i aud 1.25. 





The old manseemed | in the world can build. , 5 
j and stands on two light but strong and beauti- , lie hore to think, and not to 


I know of a house such as no architect now called out :— 
It is « small building, -* Advance, sir, and deliver r errand. 1 
p-"” 





B.}. Duron, Bangor Agent 





